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never opened her lips. Her great face was gloomy enough to have
frightened me. Opposite her, my father sat huddled over his plate,
chewing his food and paying not the slightest attention to anybody.
Jean and Michele, with the whole length of the table between them,
exchanged wordless speeches with their eyes. I, sitting next to
Monsieur Puybaraud, pretended to be absorbed in his remarks.
But I was aware of nothing but that silent interchange between my
sister and my friend, was conscious of nothing but the happy peace
of mind which I knew Michele was feeling just because Jean was
there. For her, I was merely one person the more, which meant that
I didn't really exist at all. I was a part of nothingness.

Because of the storm we could not drink our coffee under the
trees. My stepmother apologized for her silence. She had a head-
.ache, she said, and asked me to fetch an antipyrin tablet from her
room. The two minutes during which I was away sufficed for Jean
and Michele to make their escape in spite of the bad weather. I
wanted to follow diem, but the rain had come on heavier, and my
stepmother forbade me. "If Michele wants to get wet, that is her
affair. You will stay indoors."

Could it be that she had noticed nothing? Middle's behaviour
ought to have filled her with horror. But she had eyes for no one
but Monsieur Puybaraud. Her headache, which was genuine
enough, forced her to go to her room. No matter what the com-
pany, my father would never give up his siesta. So I was left alone
in die billiard-room, watching the drenched countryside through
the french windows. In the drawing-room Monsieur Puybaraud
and the abbe Calou were talking. At first they kepttheir voices low,
tut after a while I could hear every word of their conversation.
Monsieur Puybaraud was complaining of the tactless tyranny to
which he was being exposed. Monsieur Calou, I gathered, was
kughing at him for being so timid, and was advising him to slip his
moorings without any further delay.

'They must be hiding/ I told myself, *in the derelict farm,* I

conjured up a picture of Michele and Jean in the kitchen where only

an occasional shepherd ever lit a fiie, and where the walls were

scribbled over with pictures and with words which made Jean